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of the expenditures of the state, and of the revenue of the state. Under 
the last head he had an Allgemeine Steuerlehre, which covers the entire 
field of taxation. Now, however, we are to have a Specielle Steuerlehre, 
which is to be historical, descriptive, and statistical ; and finally, we are 
to have a Steuersystem, which will treat each tax by itself. The objection 
to such an elaborate scheme is that it goes over the ground three or 
four times, but each time in a more or less superficial way. The begin- 
ning of this third volume brings out strongly the weakness of the method. 
The author has already given a sketch of the development of taxation in 
Europe as part of his general theory. Now he gives the history of tax- 
ation in Greece, in Rome, in the Frankish Empire, and in England, 
Germany, and France, down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Such a history in two hundred pages remains still, of necessity, merely a 
sketch. It is necessarily, also, second-hand. It is simply a resume of 
the best histories of taxation in each country ; for instance, in the case 
of England, he rests entirely on Gneist and Dowell. Perhaps it seems 
necessary to the German spirit that a Gelehrter should thus turn a scien- 
tific treatise into a badly-arranged encyclopaedia, but from our point of 
view it is very much to be regretted. It injures the work as a systematic 
treatise by making it so voluminous, while it adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge. 

A second instalment of this third volume is to follow immediately, and 
the second edition of the second volume is already under way. 

R. M. S. 



Les solutions de'mocratiques de la question des impdts. Confer- 
ences faites a l'ficole des sciences politiques. Par M. Leon Say, 
membre de l'lnstitut, senateur. Paris, Guillaumin et C' e , 1886. — 
2 vols., i2mo, 260 and 299 pp. 

There is no doubt that the most ingenious, and at the same time most 
dangerous, part of modern socialistic schemes is the proposal to make 
use of the power of taxation in order to correct the inequalities of 
wealth. For instance, Henry George's plan is not to abolish private 
property in land, but simply to tax it up to its full rental value, thereby 
relieving the community of all taxation, and using the excess for purposes 
of general public utility. 

The purpose of the two little volumes before us is to examine this 
new socialistic finance, to describe what progress the tendency has made 
in the different states of Europe, to criticise the justice of the funda- 
mental idea, and to indicate what would be the economic and political 
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consequences if it were carried into effect. The standpoint of the dis- 
tinguished author is avowedly that of the orthodox political economy 
and the ancient liberalism. He proclaims himself to be a disciple of 
Adam Smith and of J. B. Say. He believes that the functions of the 
state should be limited as much as possible ; that its expenses should be 
decreased ; that taxation is a return for services rendered, and should 
be in proportion to ability, while at the same time the taxation of savings 
and productive capital should be avoided. Socialists, on the other 
hand, desire the extension of the functions of the state, taxation in pro- 
portion to superfluities, and the use of the taxing power for the purpose 
of transferring wealth from one class to another. 

The practical means of realizing this socialistic programme lie in the 
abolition of indirect taxes and the introduction of a direct personal tax, 
which shall fall heavier on the rich capitalist than on the poor workman ; 
that is, a progressive income or property tax. In this last particular, 
the author says, a curious change has come about in the feelings of 
advanced democracy during the last hundred years. At the time of the 
French Revolution it sought the abolition of the direct tax on persons 
because it was arbitrary and unjust. The democratic idea of justice at 
that time was equality. Now the idea of justice, in the mind of ad- 
vanced democracy, is taking from the rich in order to give to the poor. 
Hence it favors the restoration of the personal tax. 

This socialistic movement, according to the author, is more or less 
apparent in the financial systems of the different states of Europe. In 
France, the revolutionary assemblies did away with the arbitrary per- 
sonal taxes, substituting therefor a variety of taxes on property, such as 
the land-tax, the building-tax, the license tax on commercial enterprises, 
etc., levying these generally in proportion to ability, and avoiding too 
close inquisition into the affairs of the individual. In England, the 
income tax might easily be modified into a personal tax on different 
classes, and is, in fact, slightly progressive, owing to the exemption of 
small incomes ; but the English income tax has always remained a real 
proportional property tax because of the refusal of Mr. Gladstone to 
make even such exceptions as strict justice demands. In Italy, the tax 
on personal property has been arranged to meet the supposed circum- 
stances of different classes, and is losing its character of a property tax 
and becoming a personal tax. In Germany, the recent modifications of 
the class and income tax, with special exemptions and special addi- 
tional impositions on funded capital, lead still further in the same 
direction ,- while the tendency reaches its fullest expression in certain 
Swiss cantons, especially Zurich, with its progressive property tax. This 
comparison of the property and income taxes in the different countries 
is altogether admirable. 
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M. Leon Say's criticism of the movement is keen and close. He not 
only vigorously defends the orthodox liberal conception, that civilization 
rests on the energy and character of the individual, against the vague 
socialistic notion of a state out of which everybody can make something, 
but he shows the practical difficulties in the way of realizing the financial 
proposals. It is impossible to abolish indirect taxes. We cannot do 
without them. In most countries the central or federal government is 
almost entirely dependent upon them, because the direct taxes are ab- 
sorbed by the local authorities. Besides, indirect taxes are not really 
unpopular with the people, as witness the readiness with which they 
submit to enormous imposts on alcohol and tobacco, and the ease with 
which they are won for protective systems, which all result in indirect 
taxes. Again, the progressive income or property tax has never been 
productive. If the progression is moderate, it yields but a slightly in- 
creased return; if it is rapid, it is evaded, and cannot be collected. 
Besides, it leads to grave political dangers by inciting the poor to 
plunder the rich. 

The conclusion is that our present system of taxation may need modi- 
fications, in order to correct inequalities and hardships, but it can never 
be accepted as a principle of finance that the object of taxation is to 
transfer wealth from one class to another. 

Richmond M. Smith. 



The Labor Movement in America. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Associate in Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University ; Author 
of French and German Socialism, The Past and Present of Political 
Economy, etc. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1886. — 8vo, 
xiii, 373 PP- 

It has been something of a reproach to our literature that most of 
the extended accounts of the labor movement in the United States have 
appeared in a foreign language. Dr. Ely has rescued us from this 
reproach, and deserves credit for having brought together, within the 
compass of one book, a description of all the principal movements that 
have been made in this country towards the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the wage-receiving classes. 

The work begins with a description of the old-fashioned communistic 
societies of the United States, such as the Shakers, the Perfectionists, 
etc. The topic is already familiar to the public through the works of 
Nordhoff and Noyes, but Dr. Ely has supplemented their investigations 
by independent researches of his own. The book then speaks of the 



